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L'AGE D'AIRAIN 

AS the great figure of the Thinker 
may be said to represent the cli- 
max of Rodin's art, so in "L'Age 
d'Airain" we have a splendid 
example of an earlier period in his devel- 
opment, a critical period of struggle and 
embarrassment, of intense searching and 
striving for expression. 

This is a work of a curious historic in- 
terest too, for the original plaster model 
was Rodin's first contribution to the Salon, 
the contribution which occasioned that 
unforgettable controversy among the 
official representatives of art in 1877. In 
the minds of certain members of the jury 
a doubt arose whether the sculptor had 
not moulded his figure from the life, "for 
if it be not a cast from nature," observed 
one acutely, "then he knows more about 
his business than we do ourselves," never 
for a moment suspecting that he did know 
more. In the event it was accepted grudg- 
ingly and thrust away in an obscure cor- 
ner reserved for works of questionable 
merit. A figure so living, so singular 
among the stark, dry modellings of an 
average Salon could not, however, well fail 
to attract attention and excite discussion, 
nor was it long before the scandal reached 
Rodin's ears. Then followed a weary 
fight against the powers of malice and dull- 
ness. All that a man could do Rodin 
did to vindicate himself in the eyes of his 
stupid traducers and in this he was sup- 
ported by at least one official, Mr. Ed- 
mond Turquet, then a member of the State 
Committee of Fine Arts. Two years 
later he had his revenge, when Mr. Tur- 
quet was appointed Under-Secretary of 
Fine Arts and bought the statue for the 
state at the moderate price of $300. His 
success in the world was then assured. 

When Rodin began this figure he was 
making a living as best he could in the 
quality of journeyman-sculptor. For 
a while he had been helping a Belgian 
sculptor, van Rosbourg, with some com- 
missions in Brussels and Antwerp. Van 
Rosbourg dropped him eventually and it 
was then that Rodin, who had saved a 
little out of his poor earnings, began to 



work in earnest for himself alone. A very 
full account of this period of his career 
was published by Mr. W. H. Bartlett eigh- 
teen years ago in the American Architect. 
It appears that while engaged in work at 
Antwerp Rodin had been struck by a 
certain likeness in one of his figures to the 
statues of Michelangelo, nor could he dis- 
cover wherein this likeness lay. "My 
studies," he told Mr. Bartlett, "had been 
a blind search after the movement of fig- 
ures, and in making this one I was for the. 
first time impressed with its resemblance 
to the composition of thegreat Florentine." 
He made many experiments, but without 
success. He began work on "L'Age d'Air- 
ain," but his perplexities only increased 
and he went to Italy to study the Medicean 
tombs. The impression they had upon 
him was profound; but in his travels he 
saw other things and his conclusion seems 
to have been that the "principles" he was 
in quest of were but half-understood by 
Michelangelo himself who struck .him as 
conventional and "weak in modelling com- 
pared with the antique." He seemed to 
Rodin, moreover, "to have worked little 
from nature, to have had one figure or 
type which he reproduced everywhere and 
constantly, and to have taken entire fig- 
ures from Donatello." In a word Rodin's 
conclusion was that Michelangelo "simply 
completed a movement and general 
scheme in figures whose natural principles 
of composition were discovered by those 
who went before him." 

These autobiographical hints will serve 
in some measure to give an idea of the 
temper in which "L'Age d'Airain" was 
undertaken. It was a time of perplexity, 
almost of desperation, when urged on by a 
powerful instinct the artist was still at 
a loss how to give full expression to the 
thought that stirred him. He had not 
fully mastered those principles he was in 
search of and in this sense "L'Age 
d'Airain" may be regarded as a magnifi- 
cent experiment, for " I was in the deepest 
despair about that figure," says Rodin, 
"and worked so hard trying to get what 1 
wanted that there are at least four figures 
in it." Yet it must still beesteemed among 
the noblest of his works and not the less 
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interesting in that it sums up and in a 
manner symbolizes so wonderfully a crucial 
moment of the master's career. 

A full-size bronze copy of "L'Age 
d'Airain" has just been added to the 
Museum's collection of Sculpture through 
th generous gift of Mrs. John W. Simp- 
son. 

Charles Fitz Gerald. 

THE CHARPENTIER FAMILY 

BY RENOIR 

THE special allocation of the 
Catharine Lorillard Wolfe Fund 
gives the Museum a possibil- 
ity of acquiring representative 
masterpieces of nineteenth century art 
such as few museums possess. "The 
Charpentier Family," painted by Renoir 
in 1878 and recently acquired by the Trus- 
tees at the Charpentier sale in Paris, is by 
common consent one of the finest, if not 
the finest work by the painter. But 
Renoir, who is fortunately still among 
the living masters, is, it may be objected, 
one whose exact position in the art of 
the nineteenth century has not yet been 
fixed. Indeed in the tardy recognition 
which the group of revolutionaries who 
were working in the sixties and seventies 
has at last won from the public, Renoir 
has as yet had no very conspicuous share. 
Not only has he not yet obtained the 
fame of an older man like Manet (now 
securely enshrined as one of the great 
old masters) but his work is probably 
still barely human to many amateurs who 
have long been familiar with his contem- 
poraries Monet and Degas. Yet there 
are good judges, especially among artists, 
who think that Renoir is destined ul- 
timately to take a higher place than any 
of his contemporaries in the annals of 
modern art, but he is an artist whose 
modes of expression are by no means 
easy to understand at first sight. He 
seems often repellant either by reason 
of his strange colour combinations or by 
the apparent oddity of his predilections. 
The difficulty arises from the fact that 
Renoir is intensely an artist of tempera- 
ment and that until one has accepted to 



some extent his own very original and 
unfamiliar attitude to life one has not 
the clue to his meaning. With some 
other artists of the group this limitation 
does not hold. For instance, however 
little a man may sympathize with Degas's 
ideals, however much he may dislike the 
"ethics" of his pictures, if he has any 
familiarity with the language of paint- 
ing, he cannot fail to acknowledge 
Degas's supreme intellectual power, the 
almost cruel penetration of his observa- 
tion and the perfection of his expression. 
Or again, however little a man may like 
Monet, he must admit, if he has watched 
the ever changing face of nature, that 
Monet has caught and fixed certain as- 
pects with a scientific exactitude which 
has never been quite equalled. 

But Renoir, though we classify him 
with the group of impressionists, is not, 
like the majority, a revolutionary. He 
is not analytical, scientific and destruc- 
tive. His is a purely poetical and con- 
structive genius. He has followed a 
certain inspiration with naive directness 
and simplicity of spirit. He has obeyed 
its dictates with reasoning about them, 
without formulating a theory. In this 
way he appears as curiously unlike the 
majority of his countrymen, as wanting 
in that logical precision, that clear cut 
classical efficiency which makes the French 
School. He may be said to be the most 
English of modern French painters, 
having much of the impulsive, unreflect- 
ing sentiment for beauty which crops up 
sporadically and unexpectedly in the 
British race. Indeed one may go further 
and say that the temperament of this 
highly temperamental artist is curiously 
akin to that of almost the greatest of 
English painters, Gainsborough. It is 
of Gainsborough that we think constantly 
before half a dozen of the best Renoirs. 
Renoir's brush has something of Gains- 
borough's fluttering caress of the surface, 
his flesh much of Gainsborough's mor- 
loidena and, above all, both artists have 
understood, as few have, the grace of 
womanhood. Renoir is the great modern 
painter of femininity because, being a 
lyric poet cooped up in the ugly sur- 



